I would not enter on my list of friends, 


Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm.— Cowper. 
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Know this, too, before you are older, 
And all the fresh morning is gone ; 
Who puts to the world’s wheel a shoulder 
Is he that will move the world on ! 


To conscience be true, and to man true; 
Keep faith, hope, and love in your breast; 
And when you have done all you can do, 
Why, then you may trust for the rest. 
—Cary. 


Enforced Obedience Without Provoking Resista nce. 


Col. Russell’s character as a horseman and a 
a is so widely known, that we shall con- 
ourself to one feature of his management. 

As we went into one loose box after another,we 
found mares and foals, stallions of two years old, 
#allions of four years old, and one stallion of nine 
years old, the immortal Smuggler. 

All these horses were as full of life and animal 
irits as skilful breeding and liberal feeding 
tonld make them; they were entirely free from 
lalters or physical restraints of any kind, and yet 
te idea of using or even taking a whip in our in- 
ltviews with them, never seemed to enter Col. 
Russell’s mind. 

horses were evidently accustomed to receive 
mpany, and their courtly cordiality and utter 
iom from familiarity or awkward 
aiyness, were plainly the result and reward of ju- 
is treatment. Even Smuggler, the nine-year- 

tld king of the trotting track and stud, received 
msly, and allowed us to study those won- 
aul combinations of limb, muscle, and bottom 
Which have placed him head and shoulders above 
horse of his age and opportunities. . . 
esaw Smuggler at a disadvantage. Though 
five o'clock, the heavy clouds made it little 
than twilight in the box, and Smuggler was 
Gtisably impatient for the supper which our visit 
delayed. _ Still his behavior for a stallion of his age 
MMcondition was beyond all praise. He allowed 
» Russell to place him wherever he pleased, 
to show his well-shaped foot, his big muscu- 
ams, his capacious chest, and his remarkable 

. up. But here his patience gaye out; and, 
impatient wisk of the tail, he said,‘‘There, 

pees that’l] do,” and turned to look whether his 
per was coming. 

sageler ed “Smug, ler!” said his owner re- 
Preah ly; but—alas! for carnal frailty—Smug- 


ashamed, but unrepentant. Now here 


was a call for an exhibition of authority, and Col. 
Russell responded to it promptly, but how quiet- 
ly! Instantly, but without a hasty movement, he 
slipped a halter on Smuggler’s head, two snap hooks 
clicked, and, almost before the horse knew that he 
had disobeyed, he found himself standing where 
he was before, and that he had got to stand there 
till his master had done with him. 

There was a sermon in the episode, which we 
are trying to write out. 

Col. Russell enforced obedience without provok- 
ing resistance, and showed himself worthy to own 
Smuggler. 

—dJ. C. Dillon, in Mass. Ploughman. 


What an Umbrella Did. 


General H. F. Sickles, the Colorado commis- 
sioner to the New Orleans exposition, says the 
Denver Times, was telling some friends a few 
days ago about his first glimpse of a mountain 
lion He said: ** We were living up in the moun- 
taius and had quite a herd of cows. Among them one 
old cow who wore a bell. The cows had been miss- 
ing for several days, and the boys were out search- 
ing, and one afternoon | thought I would try what 
I could do. So I mounted a pony and rode quite 
a distance when I thought I heard the old cow’s 
bell. I dismounted and started to prowl around 
among the rocks and bushes. It had been raining 
during the early part of the afternoon, and I had 
an umbrella. I tied the pony to a tree and start- 
ed. After I had gone a short distance I caught a 
glimpse of the cows. As I started towards them, 
suddenly they all lifted their heads, crooked their 
tails, and started away on the dead run. I was 
just wondering what frightened them when I heard 
a rustling in the bushes behind me. I turned 
around and there, not ten feet away, was a big 
mountain lion cess | ona rock staring at me. 
I assure you, I never felt so bashful in all my life. 
I hadn't a gun or even a jack knife, and there was 
that beast staring and getting ready for a spring. 
All at once I —a of my umbrella, and as quick 
as thought I raised that much-borrowed article and 
spread it right in Mr. Lion’s face! He didn’t stop 
to examine, but gave one great jump clear across 
a gorge, and when he lighted gave a yell that 
shook the hills. I saw no more of him. When I 
got home the cows were there.” 


The above suggets that a large umbrella with a 
dragon’s head, or resemblance of fire, might be 
useful to frighten wild animals.—Eprror. 


Sixteen Hundred Miles. 

The Philadelphia Evening Telegraph gives the 
following : 

George Griffin, an old citizen and property own- 
er at Aurora, Ind., says that a dog belonging to 
him found his way home from New Orleans, where 
it had been taken on a flat boat down the Ohio and 
Mississippi rivers. The distance from New Or- 
leans to Cincinnati is something over 1,600 miles, 
and Aurora is only twenty-five miles below Cin- 
cinnati. Mr. Griffin says the dog was a worthless 
animal, and was taken on the boat with the inten- 
tion of dropping it off somewhere down the river 
to get rid of it. The dog was, however, kept 
aboard the boat and taken to New Orleans. Here 
he was turned adrift in the city. The boat’s crew 
returned home together, and as they had seen 
nothing of the dog for some days before leay- 
ing New Orleans, they concluded they had lost 

im. 

**About three months after my arrival home,” 
said Mr. Green, ‘‘the lost dog crawled under the 
back fence and sneaked up to the kitchen door. 
He was the most woe-be-gone looking creature I 
ever saw, with barely enough stren to drag 
himself along. He was the Prodigal Son of dogs, 
and looked as though he wanted the fatted calf, 
and wanted it right away. When I left him in 
New Orleans he was sleek and fat. When he 
turned up at home three months later he was a 
mere skeleton. His feet were sore and bleeding. 
He had a bushy tail and it was full of burrs, show- 
ing that he had come through the woods. I am 
sure he walked every step of the way. 

At first I was afraid to tell my wife of his re- 
turn, knowing she would think there was some- 
thing supernatural and would worry about it. 1 
prepared her for the news by telling her that lL was 
expecting Jack home any day. I fixed up a com- 
fortable nest for him in the woodshed, and it was 
three weeks before he would leave it. He just 
laid there and rested.” 

Mr. Griffin has lived on Second street in Aurora 
for twenty years, and is a reputable and trust- 
worthy citizen. 


+or 


Nothing more disgusts a party of Newport fox - 
(anise-seed bag) hunters than to have an old cow 
get ahead of them, and go racing and snorting 
along with her tail in the air and terror in hersoul. 
Tt looks as though they were chasing the cow, and 
that’s not English. 


— Boston Post. 
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Our 


Dumb Animals. 


The Ranchman’s Story, 
BY W. N. B. 

“Set down on the doorstep, stranger. I’m glad you 
thought to stop; 

And I think ’twas time you did so, for you look as if you’d 
drop 

If you tried to ride much further. You don’t look over 
strong, 

And I rather think you’ve been ridin’ now a little mite too 


long. 


“Lonesome out here? Well, stranger, ’tis lonesome, and 
no mistake ; 

But I think if I had to leave the place my sore old heart 
would break, 

For I get a heap of comfort in thinkin’ that I shall die 

Right here, where I’ve lived and suffered as the years crept 
slowly by. 


“ Twenty-five vears ago, ’twas—yes, twenty-five years to- 
day— 

That I stopped my wagon under that old pine over the way. 

I had my wite and my baby; and these was a// I had, 

Except the horses and wagon. But I was a cheery lad, 


“For I was full of dreams then, and nothing I saw to fear. 
I thought when I’d built a cabin and was quietly livin’ here, 
I should have as.full a measure as this world can give of joy, 
And I'd find it all in the home I’d make for my wife and 
our baby boy. 
* * * * * + * * * * 


“Two year and over we lived here, my wife and my boy 
and me, 

And I was about as happy a man as ever a man can be. 

And then—jest wait a minute, and I’ll tell you the story, sir, 

I’m a little unnerved, this afternoon, as I think of the boy 
and her. 


**T was out beyond the clearin’, a-huntin’ deer, one day, 

And had stopped by the brook, down yonder, to watch the 
brook-trout play ; 

I was jest a-thinkin’ how happy them fishes seemed to be, 

When I heard my wife a-screamin’ and callin’ out for me. 


«Like a deer I ran for the clearin’, and got there in time 
to see 


My wife and my baby murdered, out under that old pine- 


tree, 
By an Indian who had often eat bread at our table, sir, 


And had had a many a favor from the hand of both me 


and her. 


“T raised my rifle and fired as quick as a flash of light, 
And after that is a blank, sir, till some time in the night, 


When I came to myself, and turning my face toward the | 


old pine-tree, 


I saw the moonlight shinin’ on the forms that was dear | 


to me; 


« And near them lay another-the form of the drunken brute, | 
Who, after I’d seen the murder, I jest had strength to shoot. | 
I cursed him then for a devil, and vowed I would spend | 


my life 
Revenging the awful murder of my baby and my wife. 


“ But afterwards, when they told me that the white man’s | 


cursed rum 


Had turned the Indian friend to a foe and crazed his brain, | 


T come 


To the sorrowful conclusion that ’twas not the savage race, | 


But my own, that had stolen the brightness from my beau- 
tiful home-place. 


“So you see it ts lonesome, stranger, a-livin’ away off here, | 

And it has been lonesome for almost—yes, almost twenty- 

Good day, sir! I’m glad you rested, and I’m glad you 
happened to come ; 

And don’t forget that the devil’s best friend is the white 
man’s cursed rum.” 


—Redpath’s Weekly. | 


tor 


‘*What are the pauses?” asked the teacher of 
the primary school of the class. ‘Things that 
— on cats,” said a little boy at the foot of the 
class. 


The American Teachers’ Bands of Mercy. 


Creston, Iowa. Elm St. Band. 
P., Bella Anderson. 
S., Charlie Thatcher. 
Creston, Iowa. South Side Primary Band. 
P., Anna E. Dobbs. 
Elmont, N.Y. 
P., Geo. W. Covert. 
S., Cora B. Bedell. 
Los Angeles, Cal. Golden Rule Band. 
P., Robt. McDougall. 
* S., Mrs. L. D. Smith. 
Birmingham, Ala. Public Schools. 
Longfellow Band. 
P., E.C. Wingtield. 
S., 8S. W. Terry. 
Lane Band. 
P., M.A. Cahalan. 
S., Chas. A. Morse. 
Wright Band. 
P., 8S. V. Fergeson. 
S., Mary Etta King. 
Dloss Band. 
P., Loula Brown. 
S., Katie Earle. 
Bryant Band. 
P., Mattie Jones. 
S., Porter Walker. 
Paul Hayne Band. 
P., Daisy Gerby. 
S., Chas. Smith. 
Elliott Band. 
P., Louise Calvin. 
S., Percy Nixon. 
Dholl Band. 
P., Mrs. Clara Dennis. 
S., Maggie Nix. 
Roberts Band. 
P., Mamie Joley. 
S., Lillie Solomon. 
‘Thomas Band. 
P., Annie Provost. 
S., Percy Rockett. 
Hewitt Band. 
P., Kate Knox. 
S., Susie Stone. 
Los Angeles, Cal. Progress Band. 
P., Floyd Watson. 
S., Etta Payne. 
Camden. N. J. Silver Star Band. 
P., Addie Stone. 
Forestville, Wis. 
P., Joseph Lorge. 
S., Jennie Machia. 
Bethany, Cal. Willing Protectors Band. 
P., Willie Alexander. 
S., Sophie Rahmstorf. 
Creston, Iowa. Second Ward Band. 
P.&8S., Mrs. M. R. Curtis. 
Providence, R. I. Helene Band. 
P., Elizabeth Helene. 
S., Freddie Burbank. 


East Chain, Minn. Chain Lake Band. 
P., Agnes Ackley. 
S., Cora Nichols. 


Los Angeles, Cal. Spring St. School Band. 

P., Geo. Norton. 

S., Mrs. N. F. W. Pond. 

Hamilton, Ohio. Dayton St. School. 
Resolute Band. 

P., Emma Barden. 

Orion, Ill. Stewart School Band. 

P., Alice M. Warner. 


Blackmore, Iowa. Niobe Band. 
P., Minnie Calfee. 
S., R. Calfee. 


Los Angeles, Cal. Protection Band. 

P., Willis Elias. 

S., Florence Laventhrall. 

Lockport, N. Y. Washburn School Band. 
P, Mary J. Squires. 

S., Gertrude M. Snyder. 

Williamson, N. Y. Jersey Band. 

P., Minnie E. Tinklepaugh. 

S., Isaac Cole. 

Creston, Iowa. North Hill Band. 

P., Jennie Tamm. 

S., May Duggan. 

Youngsville, Ohio. Sunbeam Band. 

P., Spencer Blair. 

S., J.S. Montgomery. 

Meriden, Conn. First Universalist S. S. Band. 
P., N. W. Pomeroy. 

S., Irene Shaw. 

T., Mrs. C. H. Fales. 


St. Louis, Mo. Lincoln Branch School Band, 
P., Elizabeth S. Child. 
N.Y. Youth’s Protector Band. 
-» Hattie C. Burgess. 
Worcester, Mass. Lake View Band. 
P., Emma G. Goodwin. 
S., John R. Moore. 
T., Lon Riley. 
Wilmington, Vt. Rosebuds Band. 
P., H. Forrest Barber. 
S., Herbert Swift. 
T., Don. O. Buttertield. 
Bellevue, Iowa. Crescent Band. 
P., Ella Dyas. 
S., Maggie Dyas. 
Creston, Iowa. Golden Star Band. 
P., Emma Johnston. 
S., Viola Thompson. 
Creston, lowa. Busy Bees’ Band. 
P., Burt Gentle. 
S., Anna Moroney. 
Chicago, Il. Sangamon St. School. Stenland Band 
P., Henrietta Olson. 
Fairmont, West Va. Golden Rule Band. 
P., Cora Fisher. 
S., Cappie Layman. 
T., Thos. C. Miller. 
Seaford, N. Y. Children’s Band. 
P., Laura A. Jones. 
T., F.C. Bryant. 
S., Ada M. Ketchum. 
Bucyrus, Ohio. Maple Grove Band. 
P., Lydia Shever. 
S., Mrs. W. G. Shever. 
Pomfret, Vt. Busy Bee Band. 
P., Nellie H. Nutting. 
Los Angeles, Cal. East No. 1 Band. 
P., Carrie Laux. 
S., J.N. Hewes. 
Peekskill, N. Y. Oscawana Lake Band. 
P., J.N. Gilletts. 
Waterman, Ill. Agassiz Band. 
P., Maggie O’Brien. 
S., Fred Figert. 
Los Angeles, Cal. Boyle Height School Band 
P., Fred B. Pingree. 
S., Jesse Overman. 
Creston, Iowa. 
P., Leslie Sparks. 
S., Fannie Donaldson. 
Kendall Creek, Pa. 
P., Eddie Sherman. 
S., Joln Artley. 
Salina, Cherokee Nation, Ind. Ter. 
Orphan Asylum Band. 
P., W.L. French. 
S., J.H. Covel. 
Creston, Iowa. We Winners Band. 
P., Carrie White. 
Waco, Neb. Liberty Band. 
P., W.H. Homes. 
Napa, Cal. Carneros Band. 
P., Grace W. Jewell. 
Chicago, Ill. Sangamon St. School. 
Mary L. Bockins’ Band. 
P., Albartina J. Olson. 
La. Porte, Ind. 
N. G. W. Fourth Wd. School Band. 
P., Geo. Miltenbarger. 
S., Harrison H. Euler. 
Standing Stone, Pa. Excelsior Band. 
P., Arthur Johnson. 
S., Jennie Tracy. 
Bluffton, Iowa. 
P., V.C. Cooley. 
Framingham, Mass. Park’s Corner Band. 
P., Minnie J. Mains. 
Winchendon, Mass. Murdock Band. 
P.&S., Lola Manzer. 
Montpelier, Idaho. Bear Lake Band. 
P., Belle McIntosh. 
S., Florence E. Baker. 
West Gardiner, Me. Amateur Band. 
P., E.M. Carr. 
S., Etta M. Towle. 
Pittsford, N. Y. School No. 5 Band. 
P., Jennie E. Rogers. 
S., Lorinda Smith. 
T., Dadie Nye. 
West Chester, Ohio. James W. Jones Band. 
P., Jas. W. Jones. 
S., Ida M. Townsend. 


Pledge. 


Any Band of Mercy member who wishes to can @@ 
out the word harmless from his or her pledge. 
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Officers of Parent American Band of Mercy. 


Geo. T. Angell, President, Samuel E. Sawyer, -Vice Pres- 
ident, Rev. Thomas Timmins, Secretary, Joseph L. Stevens, 
Treasurer. 


Band of Mercy Pledge. 


“JT will TRY to be kind to all HARMLESS living 
creatures, and try to protect them from cruel 
usage.” 


M.S. C. Ae 


on our badges mean ‘ Merciful Society Preven- 

tion of Cruelty to All.” ° 
— 

Band of Meicy Information. 


We send without cost to every person in the world who 
sks, full information about our Bands of Mercy,—how to 
form, what to do, how to do it, &c.,&c. To every Band 
formed in America of forty or more, we send, also without 
cost, “Ten Lessons on Kindness to Animals,” full of anec- 
dote and instruction, our monthly paper, OUR DUMB 
ANIMALS, for one year, containing the best humane sto- 
ries, poems, &c. Also a leaflet of ‘‘ Band of Mercy” hymns 
and songs. To every American teacher who forms an 
American Teacher’s Band of twenty or more, we send all 
the above and a beautiful imitation gold badge pin. 

We have badges, beautiful membership cards for those 
who want them, and a membership book for each Band that 
wants one, but they are not necessary uniess wanted. All 
that we require is simply signing our pledge: “I will try 
to be kind to all harmless <e creatures, and ¢ry to pro- 
tect them from cruel usage.” The machinery is so simple 
that any intelligent boy or girl fourteen years old can form 
a Band with no cost whatever, and receive what we offer, 
as before stated. 

To those who wish to purchase badges, hymn and song 
leaflet, cards of membership, and a membership book for 
each Band, the prices are for badges, gold or silver imita- 
tion, eight cents ; ribbon, four cents; hymn and song leaflet, 
fifty cents a hundred ; cards of membership, two cents ; and 
membership book, six cents. The ‘‘Ten Lessons on Kind- 
ness to Animals” cost only two cents for the whole ten 
bound together in one pamphlet, full of anecdote as well 
as instruction. 

Everybody, old or young, who wants to do a good, kind 
act, to make the world happier and better, is earnestly in- 
Vited to address, by letter or postal, Geo. T. Angell, Esq., 
President, 96 Tremont Street, Boston, Massachusetts, and 
receive full information. 


~or— 


An Order of Exercises for Band of Mercy Meetings. 
l—Sing Band of Mercy hymn and repeat the Pledge 
[See Melodies]. 
Remarks by President, and reading of Report of last 
Meeting by Secretary. 
3-Readi 8, Recitations, “‘Memory Gems,” and Anec- 


dotes of good and noble sayings, and deeds done to both 
— and dumb creatures, with vocal and instrumental 


{Sing Band of Mercy Hymn. 
5—A brief address. Members may then tell what they 
ve done to make human and dumb creatures happier and 


6—Enrollment of new members. 
7—Sing Band of Mercy Hymn. 
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Harmless. 


More kind and merciful. We ask no iron-clad 


phe are intended to reach the whole human race, and 
pledge that will keep any one out and beyond their hu- 
influences. 


Nearly Three Thousand Bands of Mercy. 

On the 28th of July, 1882, in the office of the President 
of the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruel- 
ty to Animals, in the presence of four persons,—the Presi- 
dent, Secretary, Chief Clerk, and Rev. Thomas Timmins, 
was founded with prayer ‘‘ The American Band of Mercy.” 

In less than two years it has 2,763 branches, extend- 
ing from the Gulf of St. Lawrence to the Gulf of Mexi- 
co, and from the Atlantic to the Pacific ocean, with about 
197,000 members. More than two thousand of these 
branches are in our public schools. Surely not only good 
men and women on earth, and angels in heaven, but also 
every bird of the air and beast of-the field have reason 
to rejoice and say in such language as God has given 
them, ‘‘Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace 
and good will.” 

Will these organizations all bear fruit? We answer 
itis hardly probable that even one will fail to bear some 
fruit—how much, God only knows, for in the very weak- 
est may be the boy or girl who in manhood or woman- 
hood will touch the hearts of millions. Think of the 
seeds of kindness both to man and beast these three 
thousand Bands of Mercy will sow all over the country 
and world. Will every seed bear fruit? Upwards 
of 1800 years ago, in a ship by the seaside, the Great 
Teacher taught the multitudes assembled on the shore, 
and said: 

“ Hearken ; Behold there went out a sower to sow. 
And it came to pass as he sowed, some fell by the way- 
side, and the fowls of the air came and devoured it 
up:—and some fell on stony ground where it had not 
much earth, but when the sun was up it was scorched, 
and because it had no root it withered away :—and some 
fell among thorns, and the thorns grew up and choked 
it and it yielded no fruit. 

“And other fell on good ground and did yield fruit that 
sprang up and increased, and brought forth, some thirty, 
and some sixty, and some an hundred.” 

Not every seed will bring forth fruit, but there can be 
no doubt that in the great hereafter millions of seeds 
scattered by these wonderfully increasing organizations 
will bring forth fruit to bless the world. 
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Mr Timmins, 


Mr. Timmins is just now at work in Rochester, N. Y., 
stopping at the house of Miss Elizabeth P. Hall, than 
whom we have perhaps no more earnest lady worker in the 
United States. He had, at last accounts, made 163 Bands 
of Mercy, nearly all in the public schools, with about 7000 
members. 


For Our Dumb Animals. 


Two little boys belonging to the Henry Bergh Band of 
Mercy of 400 S. Girard Av., West Philadelphia, were walk- 
ing in Fairmount Park a few days ago, when they found 
an old tomato can containing two little fishes that some 
thoughtless persons had caught and thrown away to die. 
The hearts of the little boys were touched with pity. pind 
at once filled the can with water, then took the tish back 
to the river where they joyously swam off in their native 
element. 

Birdie Patterson, a little girl, member of the same Band, 
saw a car-driver cruelly beating his horses. She stepped 
forward and showed him her badge. He at once put down 
his whip. Other people were in the car, but only this little 
ten year old girl had the courage and humanity to inter- 
fere in behalf of the ill-treated animals. 


Protect the Birds. 

Complaint is made in several Maine villages 
that the number of robins and other birds that an- 
nually return to build their nests is constantly 
growing less. Various causes are given, among 
which are, boys. 

—Boston Herald. 

Wanted: Bands of Mercy in every school in 

Maine.—Editor. 


No Sadder Sight. 
There is no sadder sight than a family of growing boys 
and girls, or grown-up young men and women, accepting 
coldly and carelessly every form of sacrifice and favor from 
loving parents, who are wearing out their lives in their 
service, and reaping only ingratitude and indifference in re- 
turn. 


—Philadelphia Ledger. 


Hub-bub—a Boston boy. 


Saved by a Bird. 

Patty lived in the country, in a white house with 
greenblinds. There was a nice yard, with smooth- 
cut grass and green trees, where the birds would 
sit singing and swinging on the boughs. Patty 
had a swing, too—one that papa put up—of good 
stout rope, that would go up ever so high into the 
branches. Patty was six years old. 

A short distance back from the house and gar- 
dens stood three great barns, filled with stores of 
hidden wonders. But she liked best to go with 
mamma, in early spring, into the woods to gather 
flowers, and search for ferns, and soft, green 
mosses. Or, in the autumn, to go into the fields 
where papa was at work, and make him a little 
visit. 

One morning, in the harvest-time, Patty was 
alone at the door. Outside, all was bright and 
sunny. Through the air came the softened hum 
of the distant reapers. Patty thought she would 
like to go out and see papa; and so in another mo- 
ment the little feet were trotting across the fields. 
When she came into the wheat-field she could see 
the men going down one side, following the reap- 
er, and leaving a shining row of bundles behind. 

Patty tried to catch up, but they worked very 
fast; and by-and-by, growing tired, she sat down 
to rest on a sheaf of wheat. By her side the un- 
cut grain waved in the sunlight; an old beech 
tree cast a cool, pleasant shade—it was very beau- 
tiful there. 

Suddenly a bird flew out of the wheat near by, 
singing a rich, clear song. Patty clapped her 
hands in delight. 

‘¢Perhaps there is a nest in there,” thought Pat- 
ty, and ‘‘in there” she went, looking with a pair 
of bright eyes eagerly about. And, yes, there it 
was surely—a nest, and three of the dearest, sweet- 
est little birdies. Was there ever anything so fun- 
ny as those downy little heads with the tiny bills 
wide open? Such a nice place for a nest, too, 
Patty thought. It was like being in a golden for- 
est in there, for the grain was high above her 
head. The yellow straw laughed too, a waving, 
murmuring laugh, and tossed its heads back and 
forth; but never whispered to the child of dan- 

er, nor even told to the men, coming rapidly along, 
the story of the little girl hidden in its midst. The 
men came on, the machine leading them, the 
horses drawing steadily, and the knives cutting 
sharp and sure. 

What was it that made the farmer stop his team 
all at once? Did he know his little daughter was 
in danger? No, indeed; he thought she was safe- 
ly cared for at home. But he was a noble man, 
with a large, kind heart, and he had seen a lark 
fluttering wildly over the grain. So as he would 
not willingly hurt the least of God’s creatures, he 
said to the man, ‘‘ Here, Tom, come and hold the 
team. There is a nest®somewhere near the old 
tree yonder. I'll hunt it up, and you can drive 
around, so as not to hurt the birds.” 

Ah, what a cry of surprise papa uttered when 
he found his darling Patty sitting there! How 
fast his heart beat when he thought of the danger 
she had been in! And how it thrilled and soften- 
ed as he caught her up in his arms, and covering 
her face with kisses, said: ‘‘It was the bird that 
saved her !” 

When the first excitement was over, and Patty 
had been carried safely home in her father’s arms, 
and the men were going down the field again, 
leaving a wide uncut spaee around the lark’s nest, 
somebody—it was a great, rough-looking man— 
said, while the tears glistened in his eyes, and his 
voice grew husky: ‘* God bless the birds !” 
—Sunlight. 


Dr. Honeywell. 
Dr. G. S. Honeywell, writing from Minneapolis, 
January 30th, says: ‘‘I.am an old soldier, but 
have laid aside my gun, which I preserved as a 
trophy of the war. And that other instrument of 
cruelty, my fish-hook, I take no pleasure in. I am 
now laboring to be at peace with all mankind and 
the animals also, whose lives, so dear to them, I 
may not any more lightly take away.” 
—The. Peace Make 
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If anybody prefers to cross this word out of our pledge, : 
leaving it “I will try to be kind to all living,” &c., there is 
hot the slightest objection. Let members take or sign the 
pledge in whichever form they prefer. The object is to 
rae J the largest number possible into the Bands, and with- 
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Three Thousand Boston Drivers. 


On the evening of June 16th, about 3,000 Boston hack, 
herdic and team drivers were assembled in the Boston 
Theatre to witness a free exhibition of Prof. Geo. Barthol- 
omew’s wonderfully trained horses, and the presentation 
of a gold medal by the Mass. Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals to Prof. Bartholomew. Col. Henry 8. 
Russell of Milton, Mass., owner of the celebrated horse 
Smuggler, and a Director of the Mass. 8. P. C. A., had put 
$150 into the hands of Mr. Angell to be used in promoting 
the kind treatment of horses by Boston drivers. Mr. A. 
suggested this free exhibition. Col. Russell wrote the 
Theatre management for terms, and the Theatre manage- 
ment and Prof. Bartholomew in reply offered the entire 
Theatre to the Society P. C. A. for the benefit of Boston 
drivers, with no charge whatever. As the Theatre is filled 
at every performance with a paying audience, this action 
was equivalent to a present of $1,000 or more to the M. S. 
P. C. A., for the benefit of Boston drivers. It was a most 
attentive and enthusiastic audience, packing the entire 
house, and cannot failtoresultin great good. Mr. Angell’s 
presentation address was at various points heartily respond- 
ed to, and particularly when he referred to the fact that ‘the 
chief business of the M.S. P. C. A. was not prosecutions, 
but humane education ; that out of 3,243 complaints inves- 
tigated last year only 142 were prosecuted; that he could 
stop a thousand cases of cruelty by kind words and hu- 
mane education, for every one he could stop by prosecu- 
tion, and that in his judgment there was no power in the 
universe, either tor man or beast, like the power of kind- 
ness.” 

The conclusion of his address was as follows : 

“Now for the medal. It is of solid gold. But it has 
another value far beyond its money value. It is the army 
badge of a great organization, started in the presence of 
four persons in the offices of the Mass. Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals less than two years ago, and 
which now numbers about 197,000 members, over 30,000 in 
Cincinnati, over 50,000 in Chicago, over 30,000 in Mass., 
and over 80,000 in other cities and towns from Quebec to 
New Orleans, and from Boston to San Francisco. Among 
its members are three Governors of Mass., three Mayors 
of Boston, our Chief Justice and other Judges; the Most 
Rey. Archbishop and a large body of the Roman Catholic 
clergy, a large body of Protestant clergy. Among its 
earliest members were such men as Wendell Phillips and 
J. Boyle O'Reilly. Last Monday Governor Cleveland of 
New York, who may be one of the candidates for the Presi- 
dency,—wearing on his breastethis same badge, reviewed 
at Rochester a procession several miles long, one division 
of which numbered 10,000. With him was Mayor Low of 
Brooklyn, wearing on his breast a similar badge. 


“It is not an exclusive army. Every man in this audi- 
ence may join it without costing a single dime, and ror a 
single dime may obtain its badge and card of membership. 
It is less than two years old. Yet in every part of the world,in 
Europe, Asia, Africa, America, and various islands of va- 
rious oceans, wherever our Societies for the prevention of 
cruelty have obtained a foot-hold, this badge is already 
known. On it are engraved these words: “Glory to God,” 
** Peace on Earth,” “ Good Will to All,” (that means both 
human and dumb). ‘ Kindness to every harmless living 
creature,” (that means both human and dumb). And its 
pledge is that every member will try to protect from injus- 
tice and wrong every suffering human being, and every 
suffering dumb beast. 

It is the badge of the “American Band of Mercy,” whose 
army songs are now being sung pretty well over this coun- 
try and bid fair to be sung around the world. And I now 
have the honor, privilege and pleasure of presenting on be- 
half of the Mass. Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, this beautiful badge to Prof. Bartholomew and 
of declaring him an honorary member of the American 
Band of Mercy.” 


The Gold Medal 

Presented to Prof. Bartholomew is a heavy gold shield 
with a heavy gold five pointed star of the Band of Mercy 
suspended from it by a gold ring. We never saw a more 
beautiful badge. On the back and also on the shield is in- 
seribed : “ Presented to Prof. Geo. Bartholomew by the 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. Boston, June 16th, 1884." It cost about forty 
dollars, and was the skilful workmanship of H. M. Rich- 
ards & Co., manufacturers of our Band of Mercy badges. 


Some of the Things by Prof. Bartholomew ’s 
Horses, and all Taught by Kindness. 


1. Each horse called by name goes forward and bows 
to the audience. 

2. One opens a desk and brings the Prof. his handker- 
chief. 

3. Another takes a sponge and rubs out figures on a 
blackboard. 

4. Another marches, runs and trots at the word of com- 
mand. 

5. Another describes a figure eight, going either to right 
or left as the audience request. 

6. Four horses stand side by side for a game of leap 
frog and others, as named by the audience, run and leap 
over them. 

7. The Prof. starts a music box and the horses come 
around him and try to put their heads in his lap. 

8. Two horses mount a plank and see-saw like a couple 
of boys. 

9. Twelve horses at word of command go through mili- 
tary evolutions like trained soldiers—dress right and left, 
march, countermarch by platoons and in sections, file right, 
tile left, form a hollow square, attack a fort, fire cannon 
with their teeth, lie down to avoid fire, finally capture hos- 
tile flag and pass from one to another. 

10. Court scene.—Horse charged with murder brought 
in in chains. Jury empannelled. Donkey acts as judge. 
Prof. charges the jury—they retire—bring in verdict of not 
guilty ; pass it from one to the other with their teeth. 
Sheriff pulls off the chains, and prisoner bows to the audi- 
ence. 

In all the stories of horse intelligence related in this paper 
during the past sixteen years, some of which have seemed 
almost fabulous, we think nothing can be found so won- 
derful as what thousands of our citizens are now seeing at 
the Boston Theatre performed by horses withvut saddles, 
bridles or harness, simply at the word of command—and 
all produced by kindness. 


Mr. Angell at Boston Highlands, 


On May 29th, Mr. Angell, on invitation of Leverett M. 
Chase, head-master, addressed 800 boys and about 200 in- 
vited older people at the Dudley School, Boston Highlands. 
Band of Mercy songs by the boys, and recitations on kind- 
ness to animals, added to the interest. 


Good Words, 

If we had space in our little paper for the good words 
we are receiving, every reader who cares for either hu- 
man beings or dumb beasts would rejoice. We give two 
samples, just received : 

1. ‘Being unavoidably detained from our own Church 
last Sunday, I went to Egleston Square Methodist, and 
the new pastor, Mr. Graves, came out so warmly in his 
sermon on the Divine Compassion—for mercy to the 
dumb creation, and especially for your noble Society. 
He said if he had a million of dollars one-half of it 


-should go into your treasury, with his prayers and best 


wishes,” &c., &c. “With best wishes for yourself, my 
dear sir, and your blessed Society, 
I am, very respectfully.” 

2. “TIT have started a Band of Mercy which meets every 
night inmy parlors. We have now over 200. They are 
the outcasts of society, churches and schools, and the only 
instruction most of them ever obtain is in these rooms, for 
we have no truant law in this city, and they are not com- 
pelled to attend day schools.” 


42> 


Missouri Humane Society. 


We have annual report. President, Edwin Harrison; 
ist Vice-President, Gen’] Wm. T. Sherman ; Secretary, Hen- 
ry B. Pettes; Chairman of Executive Committee, James S. 
Garland. Annual receipts,$4,266.65 ; expenses, $3,211.10. 
Cases, 963; prosecutions, 58; convictions, 42. Several new 
drinking fountains for animals have been erected; the po- 
lice department have detailed an officer to aid the Society, 
and some Bands of Mercy have been formed and we have 
reason to add from personal sources of information that 
a great many more will be in the fall. 


Illinois Humane Society. 


We have read with deep interest in May ‘ Human 
Journal” the annual report, and report of annual meeti 
of the Illinois Humane Society, which now has in Chi 
1065 Bands of Mercy with over 67,000 members, mostly 
the public schools. The receipts of the society $7,144.93, 
and expenses $7,518.35; its permanent fund $15,000; ity 
cases investigated and prosecuted, &c., &c., are all valuable 
items, but fade into insignificance in comparison with th 
grand work which the Society through and with the aid of 
Rey. Mr. Timmins has done, in the vastly more. important 
tield of humane education. And we are rejoiced to see that 
our Chicago friends are so alive to its importance. Ther 
seems to be but one opinion on the part of Messrs. Shortall, 
Brown, Dore, Peck, Clarke, Landon, Hill, Mrs. Blaine and 
Superintendent Howland, of the Chicago public schools, in 
regard to the great work which Mr. Timmins, with thei 
help, has accomplished. Mr. Shortall says in his excellent 
address, ‘I believe every child of the thousands we hay 
spoken to has been touched with this divine message,” and 
that thousands of adults have been also thereby informed 
of the Society’s work, and their duty. For the ensui 
year John G. Shortall was elected President; Ferd. W. 
Peck, tirst Vice-President; Thomas E. Hill, second Vice 
President; Geo. Schneider, Treasurer, and Henry W, 
Clarke, Secretary. As we have previously published, Rey, 
Mr. Timmins was, on motion of Hon. John C. Dore, elec 
ed an honorary member of the Society. 

Wisconsin Humane Society. 

Just before going to press we receive interesting report 
of Wisconsin Humane Society. Headquarters at Milwan 
kee. This report shows a large amount of good work, both 
for human beings and dumb beasts. It shows also that 
the Society ought to have a permanent invested fund toen 
sure future success. 

The Society has five branches at Madison, Watertown, 
La Crosse, Hartford and Columbus, with separate organ 
izations. President of State Society, Rev. Geo. E. Gordon, 
of Milwaukee; and Secretary, Mrs. G. E. Gordon, both 
whom were among its most active founders. 

For Our Dumb Animals. 

We have the following from the highly esteemed Clerk 
of our Boston Superior Court. : 

Fly time is approaching. Horses are about to be sub 
jected to the bites or stings of green heads, black flies, & 
Those horses whom nature has supplied with a defence, ® 
wit, a long tail, of which the fashion or brutality of man bs 
not deprived them, will take care of themselves; but what 
shall be said or done for scores which are mutilated by4 
bag or bang tail. Is it not crwelty to deprive them of thei 
tails? Iam sure could a horse speak for himself he wouli 
say itis. I really think the matter is serious enought 
deserve your attention. 


JosEPH A. WILLARD 


A Trotting Horse’s Memory. 


The celebrated horse, Goldsmith Maid, now 
nineteen years old, has a home at Mr. H. %. 
Smith’s place in Trenton, N. J. There she wis 
recently visited by her old driver, Budd Doble 
Being asked if the Maid knew him, Mr. Doblere 
plied: ‘Bless your soul, the minute I entered he 
stall she came up to me and rubbed _ her heal 
against my arm and face. She —— and frish: 
ed around the stall like a colt, and did everything 
but speak. Iused sometimes to give her an apple, 
and I had one this time. I cut it in quarters 
put the pieces in different pockets, and she manag 
ed to get them all out. It did my heart good® 
see her. You remember she had an unusually 
long tail. T use to teach her to lie down so thi! 
her tail would be clear of everything ; I asked be 
to lie down this time, and you would have laughel 
to see her turn round and round and switch 
tail about until it was just so, and then lie dow 
with it extended on the clean straw.” 

For Our Dumb Animals. 
How to Exercise a Tied Animal. 

Fasten firmly across your yard, at a height of about $i 
feet,a strong rope upon which you have slipped a smooth iro 
ring, which can be bought at any hardware store ford cents 
Attach the horse’s halter or dog’s tie-cord to this ring. 
Water and shelter from sun and storm should be 3 
reach, and a kind master should not fail to give his dog 
horse a good run every day. 

So a canary bird should have a good fly every aay: 
There is a vast deal of cruelty in keeping animals 


without exercise.—EpiTor. 
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Left Behind. 


Poor Ponto! It made him 
sad to be left behind, and I 
do not wonder at it. One 
bright autumn day his little 
master, Henry, had said to 
him, ‘Ponto, would you like 
to go to the beach ? Uncle 
Charles and I are going to 
the beach.” 

Now, if there was any- 
thing that Ponto liked more 
than another, it was going 
to the beach, and chasing 
the little birds along the wet 
sand, and seeing the foamy 
waves come up and chase 
him, as it they were saying, 
«Leave those little birds 
alone.” 

And so, when Henry spoke 
of going to the beach, Ponto 
jumped up and barked with 
delight, and tried to lick his 
little master’s face with his 
tongue. Then he ranround 
as i? he wanted to say, ‘‘Oh, 
Im so glad, so glad! for I 
do love to go to the beach.” 

But there is many a slip 
between the cup and thelip. 
Now, it happened that Mr. 
Cross was to make one of * 
the party to the beach, and 
Mr. Cross did not like dogs. 
He said he would not have a 
dog with him: so Uncle 
Charles had to tell Henry 
that Ponto must stay at 
home. 

Henry was greatly disap- 
pointed at hearing this. 

“Poor Ponto!” he said, 
“after all, I cannot take you 
with me to the beach. You 
will have to stay at home.” 

Ponto did not quite under- 
stand these words ; but when 
Henry tied a string to his 
collar, and fastened it to a 
ring in the wood-shed, then 
Ponto understood that his 
little master had changed his 
mind, and would not take 
his dear dog with him to the 
beach. 
Ponto whined and cried when he found he was 
not to go, and felt sad enough, when, through the 
open window of the wood-shed, he saw Henry, 
Uncle Charles, Mr. Cross, and all Henry’s brothers 
and sisters, going off to the steamboat that was to 
take them to the beach. 

“This is too bad!” thought Ponto. He tugged 
athis rope but could not break it; then he Tay 
down on the floor; then he jumped up and bark- 
ed; and then he gnawed at the rope. ‘‘I do so 
like to frolic on the beach with my dear master!” 
thought Ponto. 

For more than twenty minutes he tried to get 
away ; and when at last he had almost given u 
tying, the rope broke and Ponto was free. Wit 
the rope dangling at his collar he ran at once 
down to the wharf; but the steamboat had start- 
ed. Ponto saw it and barked long and loud; but 
Henry could not see nor hear him. 

Henry and his party arrived at the beach with- 
out Mr. Cross; for, just as they were starting, a 
summons from his wife compelled Mr. Cross to 
leave. It was now too late to get Ponto, and 

enry missed him so much that he was sad. 

But that forenoon while he was in the water 
With his uncle, learning to swim, he saw all at 
a dog running along the sand. that 

be Ponto >” cried Henry. Yes, it was indeed Pon- 
fo! As soon as the boat returned to the wharf, 
got in, and on its next trip sailed down to 


LEFT BEHIND.” 


| Sparrows. 


The price of sparrows has 
advanced since ‘‘two were 
sold for a farthing,” and are 
now quoted at six cents per 
; head. You ean see them 
| upon almost every street 
| these cold winter days, seek- 
| ing apparently in vain for 
| the food denied them by the 
snow-covered earth, yet vig- 
ilant and persistent to the 
last degree, enduring the cold 
and sheltering their little 
frozen feet in their feathers 
as they lie on one side and 
peck at the hard ground. 
| ‘Truly, one could not wish a 
| more defenceless enemy nor 
one more completely in the 
| power of its foes; yet one 
| cannot but shrink from the 
| thought of making our boys 
| the perpetrators of such 
cruel work as their destruc- 
tion would beunder such cir- 
cumstances. Surely thereis 
nothing ennobling to them 
in this business of crippling 
| and killing defenceless birds. 
| Can no surer method be 
| found to rid the country of 
these guests, who come not 
of their own free will amorg 

us ? 
| If they are a nuisance that 
must be abated, will not 
some humane physician or 
druggist tell us of a quick 
and painless poison that will 
kill thousands of them at one 
time, and so accomplish the 
end desired? Now is the 
time, if such work is to be 
done ; they are cold, hungry, 
friendless, and other birds 
have sought a more genial 
climate, and few would suf- 
fer but the offenders them- 
selves. 

Think the matter over care- 
fully, all ye who clamor 
for their blood, and deal out 
death to them, if it mugt be, so 
that some good may be ac- 


the beach without paying his fare, for the captain 
supposed he belonged to some one of the passen- 
gers. 
* How glad Ponto was to see his young master! 
And how glad was Henry to see Ponto! They 
had a fine time together in the water. Was not 
Ponto a clever dog to find his way all alone to the 
beach ? and to know, that, by staying on board 
the boat, it would take him where he could find 
Henry? I think I never knew so bright and good 
a dog as Ponto. 

—Emily Carter. 


Bears. 


Somebody has said that every person who would 
be happy in this world must keep two pet bears. 
They are called bear and forbear; that is, each 
one of us if we expect to have friends and happy 
homes must learn to bear patiently unpleasant 
things, and forbear doing or saying things un- 
pleasant to others. 

—Humane Education. 


‘Gentlemen of the jury,” said a Tecumseh 
(Neb.) lawyer last week, ‘‘ there were just 36 hogs 
in the drove. Please remember the fact—just 
three times as many as in the jury box, gentle- 
men.” 


complished by the means used. And when the sum- 
mer comes and caterpillars devour the leaves and 
weave their writhing nests on shrub, and bush, and 
tree, and fall upon the passers in the street, cling- 
ing and creeping upon your garments, and even 
entering your houses, as was their custom before 
the sparrows came, then betake you to some quiet 
spot and sit alone with your conscience and ask: 
Have I improved the condition of things by mur- 
dering the innocent, or have I not ? 
—-H., in Toledo Commercial Telegram. 
- 
Blest. 
BY MARION BERNSTEIN. 
Blest be the tongue that speaks no ill, 
Whose words are always true, 
That keeps the “ law of kindness” still, 
Whatever others do. 


Blest be the ears that will not hear 
Detraction’s envious tale ; 

’Tis only through the list’ning ear 
That falsehood can prevail. 


Blest be the heart that knows no guile, 
That feels no wish unkind, 
Forgetting provocation, while 
Good deeds are kept in mind. 


Blest be the hands that toil to aid 
The great world’s ceaseless need— 
The hands that never are afraid 
To do a kindly deed, 
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The Care of Canaries. 
A pair of canaries I give you to care— 
Don’t blind them with sunshine, or starve them with air, 
Or leave them out late in the cold or the damp, 
And then be surprised if they suffer from cramp; 
Or open the window in all kinds of weather 
Quite near to their cage till they puff out their feathers. 
The birds that are free fly to bush and to grot 
If the wind be too cold or the sun be too hot; 
But these pretty captives depend on your aid, 
In winter for warmth and in summer for shade. 
When they chirrup and ceaselessly hop to and fro, 
Some want or discomfort they’re trying to show ; 
When they scrape their bills sharply on perch or at wire, 
They’re asking for something they greatly desire ; 
When they set every feather on end in a twinkling, 
With musical rustle iike water a-sprinkling, 
In rain or in sunshine, with sharp call-like notes, 
They’re begging for water to freshen their coats. 
Cage, perches and vessels, keep all very clean, 
For fear of small insects—you know what I mean !— 
They breed in their feathers, and leave them no rest. 
In buying them seed, choose the cleanest and best. 
I feed my canaries (excuse me the hint) 
On hemp and canary, rape, millet, and lint. 
I try them with all, till I find out their taste— 
The food they don’t care for they scatter and waste. 
About their bright cages I hang a gay flower, 
Of shepherd’s purse, chickweed and groundsel in flower. 
At a root of ripe grass they will pick with much zest, 
For seeds and small pebbles their food to digest. 
But all should be ripe, and well seeded, and brown, 
Few leaves on the groundsel, but plenty of down. 
In summer I hang them out in the shade, 
About our hall door by a portico made ; 
In spring, autumn, winter, a window they share, 
Where the blind is drawn down to the afternoon glare. 
This window, if open, beneath them we close, 
Lest the cramp should seize hold of their poor little toes. 
A bath about noontide on every warm day 
Will keep your small favorites healthy and gay. 
In hot summer sunshine some calico green, 
As a roof to their cage, makes a very good screen. 
On winter nights cover from lamplight and cold, 
And they’ll sing in all weathers, and live to be old. 


—Animal World. 
To the above we would add that we let our canary fly about 
the house several hours a day. He follows us from room 
to room, coming freely to our fingers, shoulders and head, 
and sometimes standing on our inkstand to see that we 
write nothing improper. We give him frequently a bit of 
boiled egg, baked sweet apple, Indian meal or pudding, or 
a crumb of bread. We are sure no healthier bird can be 
found in New England. When we put him in his cage we 
hang a small mirror in such a way that neither sun nor 
lights shall dazzle him, and he will amuse himself for hours 
looking at his own pretty self, and keep perfectly quiet. 
We never cover his cage entirely, but only enough to guard 
against cold or to give him a chance to screen his eyes from 
light when he wants to. Ifa happier bird can be found in 
New England we shall be glad to know it.—Eptror. 


A True Gentleman. 


Sometime since, a fashionably-dressed young 
man took his seat at a table of the Girard House, 
Philadelphia. There was an air of self-conscious 
superiority in the youth, which attracted general 
attention. He read the menu and gave his orders 
with a tone of lofty condescension, and when his 
ip gl civilly handed him the pepper-box, stared 
at him for his presumption as though he had 
tendered an insult. In short, a person of the 
blood could not have regarded a mob of serfs with 
more arrogant hauteur than did this lad the re- 
spectable travelers about him. 

Presently a tall, powerfully-built old gentleman 
entered the room, and seated himself at one of the 
larger tables. He was plainly dressed, his lan- 
guage was simple. He entered into conversation 
with his neighbor, who happened to be a poor 
tradesman, and occasionally during his dinner ex- 
changed ideas with a little lady of five summers 
who sat beside him. The colored servants spoke 
to him as to an old friend. 

‘* How is your rheumatism, John?” he said to 
one, and remembered that another had lately lost 
his son. 

‘* Who is that old-fashioned gentleman ?” asked 
a curious traveler of the steward. 

‘Oh, that is Judge Jere Black, the greatest jur- 
ist in the country !” was the enthusiastic reply. 

«And that young aristocrat ? who is he >” 

‘*He is a drummer who sells fancy soaps.” 

— Youth's Companion. 


The Longfellow School. 


Two robins flew from the far away South-land where 
summer loves to stay. Plenty more were with them, blue- 
birds, thrushes, bobolinks, wrens, and others, but it is 
only with these two that we have to do. They flew many 
and many a mile over hill, mountain, and valley, lake, for- 
est and prairie, till they came to the land where Jack Frost 
lays his cold hands on the trees with such a tight and per- 
severing grip that the tender leaves never venture a peep out 
until long after the birds who stay in warmer lands are 
singing under bowers of green among fall-blooming flow- 
ers. 

It seems a wonder, sometimes, why the dear little sing- 
ers ever leave such sunny lands ; -but if they did not, what 
would the girls and boys of the North do? 

The two knew of a beautifal spot where they had built a 
nest for several years past. It was in an old tree close by 
a waterfall, which smiled at them, gleaming and sparkling 
in the sunshine all day long, and then sang them to sleep 
at night. The eyes of the pretty things brightened and 
their tired little wings moved more lightly as they drew 
near what they had come to look upon as their summer 
home. Who then can imagine their sorrow and dismay at 
finding the dear old tree lying prostrate beside the laugh- 
ing water! 

“What shall we do ?” said Robin. 

Mrs. Redbreast could hardly answer at first. 

“‘ We shall never find such another spot,” she sighed. 

“Never! The location was so good.” 

“Such a cosey nook to hold the darling birdlings !” 

“ Not facing the north, where the cold winds could blow 
upon them.” 

‘‘Nor to the west, where the sun burns so long in the 
afternoon.” 

“Nor away up by the sky, where the nest might be 
blown away.” 

‘** Nor too near the ground, where it might be found by 
those dreadful young savages— boys!” 

And again, shaking their heads, 

“ What shall we do ?” 

There was, however, little time to waste in lamentation, 
for the season was already late. They took a day to hunt 
a building-spot, and at its close Mrs. Redbreast met Robin 
with a face full of importance. 

‘TI think I have found the very place,” she said. “ You 
see, I never again should have a moment’s peace in a tree. 
Supposing it had gone down last summer with that dar- 
ling nestful of ours. I tremble to think of it! Robin, we 
must choose a safer place. Come and see what I have 
found.” 

She flew before him to a building which stood at some 
distance from their former home. 

“See,” she said, “it isempty. No place in the world 
could be safer; and look what a cunning nook I have 
found.” 

It really did look very safe and inviting, the cranny she 
had spied out in the corner of the woodwork of the piazza. 
Robin looked at it from all directions, gravely turned his 
head from side to side, feeling great doubts of the wisdom 
of building anywhere but in a tree, yet fully aware of the 
importance to Mrs. Redbreast’s feeling quite safe and se- 
cure in her new home. 

He could not find anything to object to, and the next 
morning birdies began work in great spirits and with such 
energy that before the week ciosed some blue eggs had 
made their appearance in the snug little nest, over which 
Mr. and Mrs. Redbreast twittered and chirped as if they 
had only just gone to housekeeping instead of having al- 
ready raised several fine families. 

But one morning soon afterwards, as Robin returned 
from a short absence from the nest, Mrs. Redbreast receiv- 
ed him with such a frightened face that he anxiously in- 
quired what was the matter. 

“O Robin! I have seen—I have seen—” 

“ What ?” cried Robin, ‘ not fire ?” 

No—worse.” 

“ Not a man with a gun ?” 

“Oh, worse, Robin. Boys! A great crowd of boys!” 

Robin turned pale to the very point of his beak. 

“Where ?” he asked despairingly. 

“ Running all over the grass—and now they are gone in- 
to the house.” 

Robin groaned. ‘‘ What shall we do?” 

«What shall we do ?” was all poor Mrs. Redbreast could 
echo, directly adding, ‘ But I shall never forsake my pre- 
cious eggs, Robin.” 

And he said in the same breath, 

“And I shall never forsake you.” 

“Hurrah! hurrah!” The boys gathered in school after 
a week’s holiday rushed out at noon. If poor little Mrs. 
Redbreast could have sat perfectly still in her nest above 
the piazza, no one, perhaps, would have seen her; but a 
shout arose as she flew off in affright, while Robin scurried 
about in helpless alarm. A big boy climbed up a pillar to 
look. 

“A nest with five eggs!” 

“ Bring it down.” 

no,” cried others, “let the poor birds alone.’ 

The parent birds were uttering sharp cries of distress 
when the teacher came out. He smiled when he heard 
what had been found, and himself climbed up to see it, and 


to the surprise of all, carefully took out and brought the 
nest down. 
“I don’t care,” muttered Billy Barlow. “I say I saw 


it first. It’s not fair for him to have it.” 


But nobody minded Billy, as the teacher showed the 
pretty eggs in the dainty bed so lovingly prepared for them, 
then pointed to the excited robins. 

“I don’t think the Longfellow school has ever betore re. 
ceived such a compliment,” he said. ‘These little birds 
have made a direct appeal to the honor and manliness of 
every boy here. They are helpless, except for the stren 
this very helplessness gives them in the eves of every noble 
and generous nature. The Master puts his little creatures 
at our mercy, that we may show mercy in protecting their 
weakness. Now, shall we, each and all, determine that 
these young birds shall be reared without harm from any 
one belonging to Longfellow school ?” 

There was a clapping of hands with loud cheering, andin 
another minute the nest was replaced and the noisy littl 
crowd had dispersed. 

And Robin and Mrs. Redbreast could hardly believe 
their eyes as they stood on either side of the nest, twitter. 
ing their astonishment, until she nested upon her eggs and 
he flew away to see about a lunch for her. 

Thereafter they were approached by nothing which could 
molest or make afraid. From one point on the playground 
the boys could catch a glimpse of the pretty brown head of 
the dear little mother. And when they climbed up to take 
a nearer view of her and her nursery treasures, she only 
gave a friendly little chirp. No queen was ever more faith- 
fully guarded, for each boy seemed to consider his honor 
sacredly pledged for her protection. She grew to like the 
noise of the merry crowd at play, declaring to Robin that 
it was really quite delighttul to have so much lively com- 
pany about, and that indeed she wondered how she had 
ever got along before. Robin could not quite agree with 
her, for to him no sound was quite so sweet as the musie 
of the waterfall, to which he still pays frequent visits, al 
most wondering that it kept on singing just as gayly ag 
when he had every day joined his song with its own. 

“Ah, dear!” sighed Mrs. Redbreast one evening late in 
June. ‘“ How lonely it will be now, to be sure.” 

The school was closed. The merry laughing boys and 

Ils were coming no more to listen to the carol of the nest- 
ings whom the mother-bird had trained so carefully in all 
the graces of young robinhood. 

“ Never mind,” said Robin consolingly, “we can come 
back next summer, and they’ll be here again.” 

“Yes, indeed, we will,” said Mrs. Redbreast decidedly, 
or: bow could we ever feel safe unless there were plenty 
of boys ?” 


—Illustrated Christian Weekly 


For Our Dumb Animals. 
Our Summer Petition. 
Dear mistress, when you leave your house, 
Pray don’t forget your cat; 
Forget your baby, if you please, 
The law provides for that. 


But we poor cats are in sad plight, 
We get no help from law, 

And do not tind it easy 
On food to place our paw. 


One poor creature of our tribe 
Is naught but skin and bone; 

And for its theft and breakage, 
Will with its life atone. 


If prussic acid were not near, 
What would our sufferings be! 

The painful death—starvation— 
The end of us would be. 


We know you all are Christians, 
And sin without a thought; 

In future think, when leaving, 
What misery ’s being wrought. 


Now, when your chaise is at the door, 
And driver on his box has sat, 

Commission some one near at hand, 
To feed and care for Pussy Cat. 


We make this one appeal, 

And trust we shall be heard; 
We promise for the future, 

Not to speak a word. 
Jumno,” 
** MINNIE,” 
“Tom,” 
FLOssIE.” 


(Signed) 


The Force of Habit. 


“POUR HUNDRED AND TWENTY-NINE, MISS.” 


A policeman called at one of our glove stores and said to 
the lady clerk, “I want a pair of kid gloves, Miss 
“What is your number, sir ?” 
ty-nine, Miss,” was the reply. 


“Four hundred and twel 
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Our Dumb Animals. 


For Our Dumb Animals. 
Do Cats Reason ? 


A true story in rhyme 5 | Rev. F. Denison, Secretary of 
the Rhode Island Society P. C. A. 


A cunning cat a fishing went 
And posed beside the brook 
Upon a stone, with mind intent 

A finny feast to hook. 


Concealed he held his agile paw 
For work that might be done, 

Whene’er a finny waif he saw 
Come swimming near the stone. 


He seemed to keep his eyes fast closed, 
But through the lashes looked, 

The while his plan was well disposed, 
How finny might be hooked. 

As heedless tinny near him drew, 
Keen med planned no more, 

But on the prey his paw swift flew 
And tossed it on the shore. 


Providence, R. I., June, 1884. 


For Our Dumb Animals. - 
The Milkman’s Donkey. 

Some forty years ago my husband spent some 
months in Spain ; and what he witnessed and heard 
there quite revolutionized his opinion of donkeys. 
When habitually overloaded, beaten, and half 
starved, they undoubtedly become vicious, obsti- 
nate, and stupid; just as human beings do under 
similar treatment. But with the peasantry of 
Spain the jackass is a petted favorite, almost an 
inmate of the household. Fhe women and chil- 
dren of,the family feed him from their hands, and 
talk caressingly to him. He knows them all, and 
loves them all. He will follow his master, and 
come and go at his bidding, like a faithful dog. 
He delights to have the baby placed on his back, 
and to walk round with him gently on the green 
sward. His intellect expands in the sunshine of 
affection, and he that is quoted as the stupidest of 
animals becomes sagacious. They told Mr. Child 
fa peasant in the neighborhood, who had for 
many years carried milk into the market of Mad- 
rid to supply a set of customers. Every morning, 
he and his donkey, with panniers well loaded, 
trudged their accustomed round. One morning, 
when he was attacked by sudden illness, and had 
no one to send with his milk, his wife advised him 
to trust the faithful animal to go by himself, since 
he always knew just where to stop. The panniers 
were accordingly filled with canisters of milk, and 
the priest of the village wrote a request to cus- 
tomers to measure their own milk and send back 
the empty vessels. The donkey was instructed, 
and set off with his load. The door-bells in Spain 
have a rope hanging outside the house, to which 
is appended a wooden handle, or the hoof of some 
animal. The donkey stopped before the house of 
every customer, and, after waiting what he deem- 
eda sufficient time, he pulled the rope with his 
mouth. When he had gone the entire round, he 
trotted home with the empty canisters. He con- 
tinued to do this for several days, and never miss- 
ed a customer. 


—L. M. C. 


** Catch the Colt.” 

Some one commenting on the shrewdness of the 
Friends and the temperance of Jews, says: ‘“‘A 
dull Quaker would be as great a curiosity as a 
dissipated Hebrew.” Perhaps the cause may be 
found in the fact that young Quakers are. trained 
to observe and reflect. An incident will illustrate. 

A thief stole a mare which had a colt. He was 

lloping away, followed by the colt, and the vil- 

ts, crying, ‘‘ Stop, thief !” 

As he passed a tan-yard, a Quaker-apprentice 
talled out, ‘‘Catch the colt !” 

The colt was caught. 

As the quick wit of the young Friend had divin- 

the mare, foal, stopped. In spite 
‘tkicks and blows she would not move a step, 

the thief was caught. 


That youth had eyes that saw-and a brain that 
thought. 


— Youth's Companion. 


Setting a Hen. 


Mr. VERRIS: I see dot mosd efferpoty wrides 
someding for de shicken bapers nowadays, and I 
tought p’raps I can do dot too, as I wride all apout 
vat ve a place mit me lasht summer ; you know— 
oder of you don’t know, den I tells you—dot Kat- 
rina (dot ish mine vrow) und me, ve keeps some 
shickens for a long dime ago, und von tay she 
sait to me: ‘*Sockery” (dot ish mein name), ‘‘ vy 
dond you put some of the aigs under dot olt plue 
hen shicken, I tink she vants to sate?” ‘* Vell,” 
I sait, ‘‘meb-be I guess I vill.” So TI bicked oud 
some of the best aigs und dook um oud do te barn 
vere de olt hen make her nesht in de hay mow, 
poud six feet up; now you see I nefer was fery 
pig up ant town, but I vas pooty pig all de vay 
arount in te mittle, so I koodn’t reach up dill I 
vent and git a parrel do sthand on; vell, I klimet 
me on to parrel, und ven my het rise up b 
de nesht, dot olt plue hen she gif me such a bec 
dot my nose runs ofer my face mit plood, and ven 
1 todge pack, dot plasted olt parrel he preaks und 
I vent town ker shlam! I didn’t tink I kood go 
insite a parrel before, but dere I vas, und I fit so 
dite dot I koodn’t git out effervay. My vesht was 
bushed vay up unter my arm eo Ven I fount 
dot I vas dite sthuck, I holler, ‘‘ Katrina! Katri- 
na!” und ven she koom und see me sthuck in te 
parrel up to my armholes, mit my face all plood 
and aigs, she shust lait town on de hay und laft 
und laft till I gotso mad I sait: ‘*Vot you lay there 
und laf like a olt fool, eh? Vy dond you koom 
bull me oud?” und she set up und sait: ‘Oh, 
wipe off your chin, und bull your vesht town,” 
den she lait pack und laft like she vood sphlit her- 
self more as effer. 

Mat as I vas, I tought to myself, Katrina, she 
shpeak English rat goot, but I only sait with 
my greatest dignitude, ‘‘ Katrina, vill you bullme 
oud dis parrel?” und she see dot I look pooty red, 
so she sait, ‘‘Ob course I vill, Sockery ;” den she 
lait me und de parrel on our site, und I dook hold 
de door sill, und Katrina she pull on de parrel; 
but de first pull she mate I yellet, ‘‘Donder und 
blitzen! shtop dot; dere is nails in de parrel! you 
see de nails bent down ven I vent in, but ven I 
koom oud dey sthicked in me all de vay rount. 
Vell, to make a short sthory long, I told Katrina 
to go und dell naypor Hausman to pring a saw 
und saw me dis parrel off; vell, he koom und he 
like to sphlit himself mit laf too, but he roll me 
ofer und saw de parrel all de vay rount off, und I 
git up mit half a parrel around my vaist ; den Kat- 
rina she say, ‘*Sockery, vait a little til I git a bat- 
tern of dat new overskirt you haf on ;” but I didn’t 
sait a vort. I shust got a knife und vittle de hoops 
off und sling dot olt parrel in de woodpile. 

Pimeby, ven I go in de house, Katrina she sait, 
so soft-like, ‘‘Sockery, don’t you going to put 
some aigs unter dat olt plue hen ?” oe I sait, in 
my deepest woice, ‘‘ Katrina, if you efer say dot 
to me again, I'll get a bill of davorce from you, 
help me chiminy cracious,” und I dell you she 
didn’t say dot any more. Vell, Mr. Verris, when 
I shtep on a parrel now, I don’t shtep on it—I get 
a pox. Werry drooly yourse, 


—Sockery KapsHat. 
—Poultry Monthly. 
Why We Call the Cat, “Puss.” 


Did you ever think why we call the cat, puss ? 
A great many years ago, the people of Egypt 
worshipped the cat. hey thought the cat was 
like the moon, because she was more active at 
night, and because her eyes change, just as the 
moon changes, which is sometimes full, and some- 
times only a bright little crescent, or half moon as 
we say. Did you ever notice pussy’s eyes, to see 
how - aa change? So these people made an idol 
with a cat’s head, and named it Pasht, the same 
name they give tothe moon ; for the word means the 
face of the moon. That word has been changed 
to pas or puss, the name which almost every one 
gives to the cat. Puss and pussy cat are pet 
names for kitty everywhere. But few know that 
it was given to her thousands of years ago. 

—Harper’s Young People. 


Think of this Penance. 


The story is told of a woman who freely used her tongue 
to injure others, and confessed to the priest what she had 
done. He gave her a ripe thistle-top, and told her to goin 
various directions and scatter the seeds. Wondering at the 

mance, she obeyed, and returning, told her confessor. 

o her amazement, he bade her go back and pick up the 
seeds. She said that would be impossible. He replied that 
it would be still more difficult for her to gather up and de- 
stroy the evil reports she had circulated about others. Any 
thoughtless child can scatter a handful of thistle-seeds ina 
moment, but the strongest cannot gather them again; and 
so slanderous words scattered to the winds can nev- 
er be recalled, and their bitter fruit may destroy happiness 
and embitter innocent lives. 


42> 


Burglars at Leominster. 


LEOMINSTER, Mass., May 27.—The town was 
visited by a gang of burglars last night, and their 
operations were numerous and successful. Oper- 
ations were commenced about 11 o'clock. The 
house of Dr. Perkins, the clairvoyant, was entered 
through a window. The entire lower story was 
ransacked, and they got away witha valuable gold 
watch and chain and $8 worth of postage stamps. 
They then entered the sleeping room, took the 
doctor’s wallet from his pants and extracted $30 
in cash. His entire loss is about $110. Walter 
Richardson, a merchant, was the next victim. His 
house was entered and his trousers taken from his 
sleeping room and plundered of $65. The house 
of E. R. Knapp was entered, but no valuables 
were found. The house of F. R. Bennett, milk 
dealer, was entered. The door opened into a sit- 
ting room where a dog was lying. The dog 
sprung for them but they escaped. The doors 
were found wide open. Many other houses were 
tried, as the windows were found opened and doors 
tampered with this morning. 

—Boston Journal, May 27, °84. 


The Earth 


The earth worm is a humble laborer whose ser- 
vices are not appreciated. He needs for his sup- 
port only the poorest food. He eats the earth in 
order to assimilate a little of the soil that it con- 
tains. He harms no root, and only uses a little of 
the material in which he died. This indefatigable 
and silent laborer brings the earth to the surface 
from below, and the pits and galleries which he 
makes allow heat and moisture and all the atmos- 
pheric agents to penetrate the earth, thus render- 
ing it lighter and consequently more favorable for 
the growth of the roots of treesand shrubs. As he 
enters these galleries he draws in with him leaves 
and mosses, and the very important results of this 
burying them is to hasten their decomposition into 
mould. The earth-worm drains, cultivates ‘and en- 
riches the soil, so one must not destroy him. 

—Martyrs Du Travail. 
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Worm. 


For Our Dumb Animals. 

The following true story is written by one of our best 
lady friends. 

Jetty, the son of Leo and Daisy, Scotch terriers, is eight 
months old. One of his brothers died, another was given 
away, and Jetty has femained with his parents until with- 
in afew days. Strange to say, Daisy manifested little con- 
cern at the loss of her children and took no care whatever 
of Jetty, but an old cat, always on friendly terms with the 
dogs, assumed the parental responsibility. It was very 
amusing to see the care puss took that Jetty should look 
clean and neat; how she lapped it, turning it over, holding 
it with her paws, like a good mother cat. 

A new home was provided for Jetty in the next house. 
The cat dug a hole under the fence and brought it back. 
Now she goes over the fence daily and lies on the grass 
playing with her darling. There are other cats in the new 
home, but Jetty will none of them. 

: —L. B. U. 


‘¢ This little fellow,” said Martin Luther of a 
bird going to roost, ‘‘ has chosen its shelter and is 
pent rocking itself to sleep without a care for 
to-morrow’s lodging, calmly holdin 
twig, and leaving God alone to thin. 
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Horse Maxims. 


Never allow any one to tickle your horse in the stable. 
The animal only feels the torment and does not understand 
the joke. Vicious habits are thus easily brought on. 

Let the horse’s litter be dry and clean underneath as well 
as on top. Standing on hot, fermented manure makes 
the hoofs soft and brings on lameness. 

Change the litter partially in some parts and entirely in 
others every morning. Brush out and clean the stall thor- 
oughly. 

To procure a good coat on your horse, use plenty of rub- 
bing and brushing. Plenty of “elbow grease” opens the 
pores, softens the skin, and promotes the animal’s general 
health. 

Use the curry-comb lightly. 
source of great pain. 

Let the heels be well brushed out every night. 
allowed to cake in, causes grease and sore heels. 

Whenever a horse is washed, never leave him until he is 
rubbed quite dry. He will probably get a chill if neglect- 
ed. 

When a horse comes off a journey, the first thing is to 
walk him about until he is cool, if he is brought in hot. 
This prevents him from taking cold. 

Let the horse have some exercise every day ; otherwise 
he will be liable to fever or bad feet. 

Let your horse stand loose, if possible, without being 
tied up to the manger. Pain and weariness from a con- 
tinuous position induce bad habits and cause swollen feet 
and other disorders. 

Let his legs be well rubbed by the hand. Nothing so 
soon removes strain. It also detects thorns or splinters, 
soothes the animal and enables him to feel comfortable. 

Look often at the animal’s legs and feet. Disease or 
wounds in these parts, if at all neglected, soon become 
dangerous. 


When used roughly itis a 


Dirt, if 


—Farm, Field, and Fireside. 


The Empire that is to be. 


I once in sad and thoughtful mood 
Stood in an old world solitude, 
Amidst the scattered ruins vast 

Of a great empire of the past. 


But now with feelings more intense, ~ 
I watch the gathering elements 

Of a grand empire yet to be, 
World-clasping in immensity. 


That empire shall be love and peace, 
Its sway begun shall never cease ; 
No drum-beats shall its morn salute, 
No trumpets shall their changes bruit; 
But following the circling sun 
Each day shall be in song begun, 
A song of praise, oh God, to thee, 
A song that shall unbroken be 
Save by the deep-toned anthem of the sea. 
—John Hooker. 
Cases Investigated by Office Agents in May. 


For beating, 11; overworking and overloading, 4; overdriving, 6: 
driving when lame or galled, 38; non-feeding and non-sheltering, 
7; abandoning 1; torturing, 9; driving when cael, 3; cruelty 
in transportation, 8; general cruelty, 53. 

Total, 136. 

Disposed of as follows, viz: Remedied without prosecution, 60; 
warnings issued, 43; not found, 12; not substantiated, 22; anony- 
mous, 1; prosecuted, 7; convicted, 6; pending, Nos. 554, 559- 

Animals taken from work, 29; killed, 70. 


Receipts by the Society in May. 
Fines. 

Police Court,—Lee, $15. 

District Courts,—N. Berkshire, $10; E. Norfolk, (2 cases), 
$25; 2d E. Middlesex, $s. 

Municipal Courts,—Boston, (5 cases,) $32. 

Witness fees, $8. 

Total, $95.00. 


From MEMBERS AND Donors. 
Geo. G. Kennedy, $100; Mary K. Northey, $2; J. Albree, $.50. 
Ten Dotrars Eacu. 

Mrs. Chas. Mifflin, Mrs. C. S. Barnard, Mrs. J. K. Mills, E. W. 

Willard, Mrs. A. B. Hall, Mrs. Chas. F. Adams. 
Five Dotiars Eacu. 

Mrs. E, A. Grothusen, Henry W. Peabody, Chas. D. Barry, W. 
H. Treworgy, J. R. Winch, O. H. Sampson, Russ, Cobb & Co., 
Met. H. R. R. Co., L. P. Hollander & Co., C. W. Amory, John 
Bartlett, W. S. Houghton, Stowe, Bill & Hawley, W. E. Field, 
Ralph Warner, J. N. Denison, C. G. Woods, W. G. Corthell, R. 
H. White & Co., Chandler & Co., L. B. Harrington & Co., Allen, 
Lane & Co., Silas Potter, Mrs. J. M. Welsh, S. W. Richardson, W 
S. Eaton, Wm. Perkins, Chas. F. Perry, J. I. Bowditch, F. A. 
Dewson, E. Cummings & Co., J. E. Maynadier, J. W. Wheel- 
wright, A. Shuman & Co., Macullar, Parker & Co.,C. W. Galloupe, 
J. S. Lovering, A. Lawrence Rotch, Mrs. F.H. Gray, H. Endicott, 
Mrs. P. H. Sears, Mrs. M. Lowell Putnam, Richard Sullivan, Miss 
M. C. Codman, a Friend, Mrs. J. B. Dow, ‘‘ Peggie Hall,” “* Nan- 
nie Hall,” Mrs. James Tolman, Mrs, Geo. L. Chaney, Mrs. Isaac 
Sweetzer, Daniel Denny, A. L. Hollingsworth, Gorham Rogers, R. 
S. Russell, Mrs. A. Tucker, Mrs. J, L. Manning, Wm. G. Means, 
Mrs. D. W. Cheever, J. H. Hecht, C. L. Harding. - 

One Doitar Eacu. 

S. G. Studley, Mrs. W. H. Browne, Wm. H. Floyd, John Wil- 
son, Miss Jessie Bradford, Mrs. F. Geldowsky. 

Total, $473.50. 

SUBSCRIBERS. 

Trustees Public Library, Tewksbury, $4.00; J. B. T. Tupper, 
$1.80; W. A. Durant, $1.50; A. T. Dana, $1.50; J. Frank Wad- 
leigh, $ .25. 

One Eacu. 

J. F. Hathaway, H. E. Emerson, neg 
Pratt, Mrs. F. Gill, Mrs, A. M. Dix, W. 

S. N. Benedict, Wm. T. Carlton, F. L 


Firty Cents Eacn. 


J. B. Bartlett, Amasa 
N. Phelps, Lizzie Willard, 
oo 


Rev. L. D. Mears, S. W. Thayer, J. Albree, Institute (for Colored 
Youth, Phil.,) Mary Page, Eben’r Francis, Mrs. H. C. Bigelow, 
Mrs. E. W. Williams, L. M. Ainsworth, Martha Leonard, 


Total, $25.05. 
Sums. 


Interest, $116.25; publications sold, $7.55. 


A policeman at the City Hall yesterday saw, 
boy leading a big dog around, and believing the 
dog to have been stolen, asked : 

** Boy, where did you get that dog ?” 

‘To home,” was the prompt reply. 

**How long have you had him ?” 

“Oh, ever so long.” 

** You didn’t pick him up anywhere ?” 

‘No, sir, we raised him from a little child 


Publications Received From Kindred Societies, 


Animal World. London, England. 
Humane Journal. Chicago, Ti. 
Our Animal Friends. won York, N. Y. 
Zoophilist. London, England. 
Wisconsin Humane Society. Milwaukee, Wis, 
Biennial Report, for 1882 and °83. 
Animals’ Friend. Vienna, Austria. 
Bulletin of Florence S. P. A. Florence, Italy. 
German P. A. Journal *‘ Ibis.” Berlin, Prusgig, 
Naples, Italy. 
BrunswickS.P.A. Brunswick, Germany. 
ond Yearly Report, 1883. 
Courland S. P. A. Courland, Russia. 
terly Report, July—October, 1883. 
Stettin S. P. A. Stettin, Prussia. 
port, for 1883. 


(Quan. 
Yearly Re 


Prices of Humane Publications. 
The following publications can be obtained @t 


our offices at cost prices, which does not incluile 
postage. 


“Ten Lessons on Kindness to Animals,” by * 

Geo. T. Angell, at 2 cents for the whole ten 

bound together, or $2.00 per Ii 
“Care of Horses,” 
“Cattle Transportation,” by Geo. T. Angell, 1.10 
‘** Protection of Animals,” by Geo. T. Angell, 1.50 
Five Questions Answered,” by G.T. Angell, 50 


“The Check Rein,” by G. T. Angell, 60 
“The Marett Tract,” by G. T. Angell, (post- * 
age,) 05 
“Band of Mercy Information,” by Geo. T. 
Angell, 1.00 “ 
“ How to Kill Animals Humanely,” by Dr. 
D. D. Slade, 
Humane Picture Card, “‘ Waiting for the 
Master,” 15 
Selections From Longfellow,” 3.00 
* Bible Lessons for Bands of Mercy,” 4 3 
“ Service of Mercy,” selections from Scrip- 
ture, ete. 65 3 
“Band of Mercy History,” by Rey. T. Tim- 
mins, 12.50 
‘*Band of Mercy Melodies,” 


All the above can be had in smaller numbers# 
the same rates. 


OUR DUMB ANIMALS, 


Published on the first Tuesday of each month by the 


MASSACHUSETTS SOCIETY FOR THE 
PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO ANIMALS. 


TERMS: 
Single copies, per annum, 50 cents; for four copies and bere 
45 cents; for ten and below ‘twenty-five copies, 40 cents; 
five and below fifty, 35 cents; for fifty and below one hundred, 
cents; and for one hundred and more copies, as now, 25 cents 
in advance. Postage free to all parts of the United States. 


837 Articles for the paper, and subscriptions, may be sentsoit 
Editor, 96 Tremont Street, Boston. 


RaTEes oF MEMBERSHIP: 
Active Life, - - - $10000] Associate Annual, - * 
Associate Life, - - - s5000]Children’s, - - 
Active Annual, - - - 1000|Branch,- - - 


All members receive Our Dumps Anima ts free, and all 
tions of the Society. 


OFFICE OF THE SOCIETY: 


96 TREMONT STREET, 
Entrance around the corner, 1 Bosworth 


Total receipts in May, $717.35. 


Coburn Bros. & Snow, Printers, 3) Summer St., an 
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